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THE CIRCULAR, 

Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the 

Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
Church, 


It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for a 


ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and 
it will look for its presence in every field of action. 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive 
and inspiring in Science, Literature, Art and the News of 
the World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spirit- 
ual point of view, and in their relations to the great Provi- 
dential movement of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, with- 
out money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to 
those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return us a copy with his name and residence written 
upon it, and the simple order, “ Discontinue.” 

Address “THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BEREAN ; A Manual for the help of those who seek the 
Faith of the Primitive Church: an octavo volume of 500 
pages. By J. H. Noves. Price, $1.50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
— topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Bi the Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heave y Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c., &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. 
All who wish to understand Brae Communism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint 
themselves with the contents of this book. 











BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the Annual Re 
ports and other publications of the Oneida Community 
and its branches; presenting, in connection with their 
History, a summary view of their Religious and Social The- 
ories. 128 pages, octavo. Price, 50 cents. 

SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and defended by J. H. 
Noyes. Pamphlet, 10 cents. 


Ger Past Volumes of the Circular can be furnished to 
order; and any of the above publications may be sent by 
mail to all parts of the country. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY: 
Where and What it Is. 











The Community consists of about 225 mem- 
bers, comprising men, women, youth and chil- 
dren, nearly in equal proportions. They own 
456 acres of land, in the towns of Lenox and Ver- 
non, State of New-York; Post Office address, 
Oneida, N. Y. For an account of their manu- 
factures and productions, see a card in the next 
column. 

The Community has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

The members of the Community hold among 
their distinguishing points of belief, that Jesus 
Christ is offered to mankind as a perfect Savior 
from selfishness; that personal regeneration 
through him is the only true foundation for re- 
form; that his Second Coming, together with 
the establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven and 
a perfect Social State in the heavenly world, took 
place at the close of the apostolic age; that all 
good and evil are the results of spiritual agency, 
and hence that faith isghe best resource for ail- 
ments of the body as well as the soul; that the 
age of miracles is not past, &e. Fora more full 
statement of their religious views and the reasons 
thereof, see the Berean, a book published by the 
Cominunity. 

The Social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism, like that of the day of Pentecost, when 
“no man said that aught of the things that he 
possessed was his own, but they had all things 
common ;” or like the condition expressed by 
Christ in his last prayer for his disciples: “ All 
mine are thine, and thine are mine.” This So- 
cial order bases itself, logically, on our views of 
Christianity, which, as a perfect system, requires 
an unselfish condition of society ; and historically, 
on the fact that a model of perfect Communism 
has been in successful operation in the interior 
world for eighteen hundred years, and is now 
gaining extension and recognition among men. 
An exposition of the Social Theory here indica- 
ted may be found in Bible Communism, a pam- 
phlet of the Community. 

For its government, the Oommunity has no 
formal Constitution, or code of Laws, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, secur- 
ing a vital organization throughout, like that 
which animates the human body, and on the ex- 
ercise of Free Criticism on the part of all its 
members. The most spiritual and discerning 
among them securing the most confidence, have 
naturally the most influence. Joun H. Noyes, 
as the man by whom the truths of Communism 
have been mainly brought forth in this age, is 
respected as a true leader. In business, those 
persons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
for posts of responsibility, are sought for and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

Persons wishing for a more extended knowl- 
edge of the Community, may gain it by reading 
its publications, or by correspondence with its 
Secretary. If a personal visit is desired, the con- 
venience of the Community as to the time and 
circumstances of receiving it should first be con- 
sulted by letter. 

Tue CrrcuLar is our weekly organ, and is 





offered on such terms as make it accessible to ev- 
ery one. Those who receive its spirit and have 
the ability to do so, will deal generously with the 
Community in sharing its expense, and contribu- 
— its usefulness, To the poor it is offered as 


gift. 
The following may serve as a condensed for- 
mula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES: 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ 
in interior sphere at his Second Coming, 


A. D. 70. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, by the faith and con- 
fession of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfish- 
ness. . 

Resurrection of the body, as a sequence of the 
foregoing, overcoming Disease, renewing 
Youth, and abolishing death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspi- 
ration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

—— every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, Divorced from Mammon, and de- 
voted to God. 








The Gommunity, 


Oneida, N. Y., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable for all 
kinds of Trapping, and warranted. 
Traveling- of various materials and the latest 
improved styles. 
Mop-Holders, with malleable iron heads and screw 
fastenings. 
Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart jars, se- 
curely sealed and warranted. 





DEALERS IN 


SEWING-SILKS, 
A full assortment of which for the supply of 
Merchants and Manufacturers is gener- 
ally on hand. 





Orders for any of the above articles, accom- 
panied by cash or satisfactory reference, will be 
carefully and promptly attended to. 

Address ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y. 
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“Woe to the rebellious children, saith the 
ee that cover with a covering, but not 
of my Spirit.” Isaiah 30: 1. 

We are continually in circumstances where 
we want covering, want protection, and must 
have it in many ways, in order that we may 
be comfortable. Besides our bodies which 
require protection, we need a covering for 
our spirits, something which shall serve us as 
a refuge, and resting place, in reference to all 
our spiritual interests. These interests must 
have protection in some theory of salvation ; 
our expectation of immortality must be cov- 
ered from exposure in the passage of a peril- 
ous world, and in view of a dark eternity.— 
Without some kind of hope, some shelter for 
these interests from the shocks of sin and 
evil, our state would be little better than 
damnation. 

Then we have moral interests that need a 
covering of protection. Weare in a world 
of temptation, in the midst of moral disor- 
der, as contagious as the cholera; we have in 
ourselves inflammable material—passions and 
propensities which may at any time be kin- 
dled, and which are fitted to consume us.— 
We need a covering for our moral interests 
to save us from self-destruction by the blind 
action of our own instincts. 

All feel the want of protection in respect 
to health. In a world ravaged by disease, in 
which decay marks the largest part of life, 
and where we are exposed in a thousand 
ways to torture and death, the mind invol- 
untarily seeks a resting place of hope—a cov- 
ering real or imaginary for this endangered 


interest. The need is universal; and univer- 





sal is the demand for preventives and reme- 
dies, derived from one source or another, in 
which to trust for the defense of health and 
the increase of its security. The same is 
true of all our various interests. They must 
be enclosed with a greater or less sense of 
security ; they must be, and in all cases are, 
supplied with some protection chosen by our- 
selves, against the operations of chance and 
the insidious approaches of evil. 

The kind of covering which we will have, 
is a@ matter of importance, and should be 
judged wisely. There is but one that will 
protect us in the day of trial. Our observa- 
tion and experience confirm the testimony of 
the prophet, “Woz To THEM THAT COVER 
WITH A COVERING, BUT NOT OF MY SPIRIT, SAITH 
THE Lorp.” Woe to those who get a pro- 
tection to their souls and a hope of salvation, 
from the testimony of men, or by self-obser- 
vation, and not from the Spirit of God.— 
How many are there who are covered and 
protected in their eternal interests, by the 
remembrance of conversion—by the fact of 
having joined the church, and by the consent- 
ing opinion of others. Woetothem! Their 
covering will fail in the day when “the ele- 
ments shall melt with fervent heat,” and they 
will be exposed naked to the baptism of judg- 
ment. 

Morality may be protected by the custom 
of the world—by a regulated system of rou- 
tine, the influence of man on man, and by our 
own purposes, without God. But all such 
coverings will in the end pass away like clouds 
before the wind. They are not intended to 
remain, and can at best but serve a tempora- 
ry purpose, like the Jewish law. Mechani- 
cal morality, that which is created and sus- 
tained by external pressure, or dead influen- 
ces, is of no account on the great scale. It 
is valuable only asa transition accompani- 
ment to hold men until God can get at them. 
The office of the law, of all the ‘moral ma- 
chinery of the world, and of the morality cre- 
ated by it, is like that of the temporary pen 
in which the farmer encloses his sheep before 
washing them. It enables him to get at them 
when the time comes for their cleansing.— 
The pen itself does not wash them, but rather 
increases their filth, The law causes the 
“ offense to abound.” But, it encloses men 
within the limits of overt wickedness—keeps 
them from suicidal iniquity, until the washing 
of the new covenant can be applied, and the 
garment of God’s righteousness be offered to 
them. 

A terrible awakening, however, is prepar- 
ed for those who trust for moral security in 
these transition enclosures. The power of 
public opinion, the custom and law of the 
world, the purposes of men themselves, and 
all the barriers of conscience, are liable to be 
overborne. We have seen them again and 
again swept away before the fierce passions 
of revolutionary times; and we scarcely need 
the testimony of revelation, to assure us that 
the time is coming when these thin coverings 
of morality will fall to pieces. 

In respect to health there is the same 
choice of coverings, and the same woe upon 
those whe choose foolishly. Most men seek 
to palliate disease by giving close attention to 
it, depend on doctors and medicines for the 
prolongation of life, and think there is no 
other means of protection for their physical 
concerns. But the covering of one’s own 
carefulness in the case of health, invariably 
proves a miserable failure in the end; and 
even in choosing it, all men know that it 
must fail, and that they must face the storm 
of death naked at last. Those who most 
need a covering, and who make the most ac- 





count of temporary remedies, are those who 
are most sure of death, and most distinct in 
their anticipations of it. With health, as 
with all our interests, we are sure that the 
only true covering, the only rock-basis of se- 
curity, is found in the life of God— in com- 
munication with the Eternal. 

This truth applies not only to the great 
general interests of mankind, but also to all 
the specific liabilities to which they are sub- 
ject. We cannot specify a single benefit to 
be preserved, or a single danger to be avoid- 
ed, which does not come under the operation 
of this rule; and we affirm that in every con- 
tingency of our existence, dependence on any 
other protection than the Spirit of God is 
unwarrantable presumption. For instance, 
death by assassination is a supposable liabil- 
ity for all. What is it then that preserves 
you from it? What gives you the assurance 
that you need, against such a frightful event? 
You answer, the state of society protects you: 
the moral sense of the community, co-oper 
ating with the civil law, is a sufficient guaran- 
tee of individual safety. We say no. The 
protection you trust in does not commend 
itself to manly, far-sighted reason. In the 
time of the French Revolution, the covering 
which you depend on was taken away, was 
rent through and through in the case of the 
most civilized and refined people of the 
earth. All legal institutions in France, all 
the restraints of custom and conscience, were 
dissolved, and individual safety was exposed 
naked so far as human conservatism is con- 
cerned, to the “ reign of terror.” Unaccount- 
able as it may seem, a refined and educated 
community rushed to mutual slaughter, and 
bathed their hands in each other’s blood. 
Assassination was the ruling passion of the 
time. The French have again partially re- 
stored the old covering of law and order, but 
it can never be forgotten that it has proved 
a destructible one; and it can never again 
afford security toa mind which seeks for 
truth and assurance below the surface of 
things. The laws of the State, and the pres- 
ent customs and feelings of the people, are 
but apparent realities, combustible coverings: 
and we may,say with the authority of the 
prophet, Woe to him who feels his safety 
from assassinations, or from any social evil, 
in protection that is not of God’s eternal 
Spirit. 

The power, and customs of the world, all 
its machinery of morality and its mechanical 
protections of society, will one after another 
be burnt up. The only fire-proof safe that 
will securely enclose our interests in this 
coming conflagration, is the one which all in- 
spiration points us to—the Spirit of God. If 
our faith is not in our own wisdom or in the 
customs of the world, but in God, we shall 
pass safely through every contingency. “ Pur 
YE on the Lord Jesus,” says Paul. Let his 
indestructible life come over you—take him 
as the salvation of all your interests. “In 
him are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge.” “ He is the head of all princi- 
palities and powers ;” and as such he will be 
an efficient protection of all that we entrust 
to his care. 


li tn ae 


Disease—Chemically Illustrated. 








In all cases of disease there are two bad 
conditions. In consumption, for instance, 
there is on the one side, an ulceration of the 
lungs, and on the other, a wicked spirit prey- 
ing upon the lungs. We may liken ulcer- 
ation to the flower of a plant, and the devil’s 
spirit to the pollen that falls upon it. Now 
supposing that in any given example, the 
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flower exists—the first condition of disease is 
present—still it is not inevitable that the 
other condition should be accepted, and the 
flower impregnated. No fructification can 
take place unless the flower is impregnated 
with pollen; and the pollen in this case, as 
we have said, is the devil’s spirit, that can be 
ordered off, and refused in the name of 
Christ. A man may truly say, “Though my 
lungs be half consumed, the spirit of evil has 
no right to meddle with them. I choose to 
have them bathed in' the spirit of Christ, and 
therefore I will deliver them into his charge, 
and let him dispose of them as he pleases. 
If it is necessary for me to die, I will die in 
Christ: but I will not die with the poisonous 
spirit of Satan upon me.” This much we 
are all bound to do—to refuse to have our 
bodies, whether sick or well, possessed or 
handled by wicked spirits. 

It is necessary to discern in eases of disease, 
between the part affected, and the spirit 
which affects it. This operation requires 
what is called in Chemistry, decomposition.— 
In all cases of decay as well as growth, a 
compound is formed. You see wood that is 
decaying—what is the process? It is not 
simply dissolution, and itis not annihilation : 
a new combination is being formed between 
the oxygen of the air, and the particles of the 
wood. This illustrates all bodily and spirit- 
ual difficulties. They are false and bad com- 
binations. In order to secure the health of 
our bodies, we must introduce into them an 
element that will break up all false combina- 
tions, and form good and new ones. This 
element is provided in Christ. His spirit, 
which is the spirit of faith, is the strongest 
attractive and strongest solvent in the uni- 
verse. It has the power of dissolving all 
other combinations. The law of chemistry 
is, that if a substance 1s introduced into any 
combination, which has more attraction for 
one of the component parts than they have 
for each other, this component will separate 
itself from its previous combination, and 
unite with the new element; and thus a new 
combination is formed. Now the Spirit of 
God, as we have said, is the strongest at- 
tracting power in the universe, and will in- 
sinuate itself into all inferior combinations, 
and dissolve them. “It is sharper than any 
two-edged sword.” “All things are naked 
and open unto the eyes of him with whom 
we have to do.” 

“All fiesh is grass, and the goodliness 
thereof as the flower that fadeth.” Dissolu- 
tion is in all that ; but “the word of the Lord 
ABIDETH ForEvER.” And whatever is united 
to that element, cannot be dissolved. “God 
only hath immortality.” What is immortal- 
ity? Itis life that is wndecomposable. All 
life which is inferior to the life of God, can 
be dissolved and scattered : “ God only hath 
immortality.” If we are united to his life 
by faith, then our life has sufficient power to 
dissolve false combinations, and establish 
true ones. 

There is no such thing as annihilation, or 
decay, by the mere separation of elements. 
To illustrate: an apple, if acted upon by no 
other substance than itself, would never de- 
cay. There is nothing in its nature that 
would change it. But the moment its con- 
nection with living vegetation is severed, the’ 
oxygen of the atmosphere seeks, not to anni- 
hilate the apple, but to separate its particles 
and form new combinations. So it is in re- 
gard to disease. There is nothing in our 
bodies considered separately, that would 
cause them to decay, but the devil’s oxygen 
is continually seeking to dissolve them. The 
doctors treat disease as though it was some 
derangement of the body, and came, nobody 
knows how. Christ stood on the chemical 
philosophy we have presented, and attribut- 
ed diseases to evil spirits. 

There are two doctors who offer their ser- 
vices to us; one is benevolent and wise, and 
the other isaquack. Which will you choose? 
No matter what our diseases are, we can take 


into the hands of Christ, or leave it to the 
mercy of the devil. It is an easy matter to 
turn off the quack and say, “ Live or die, we 
will have a good doctor.” This transfer can 
be made by faith at once. 

When the doctrine of holiness was first re- 
vealed at New Haven, we made a distinction 
between temptation and sin, of this kind: If 
a person is placed in circumstances that tempt 
him to evil, and he does not yield to the temp- 
tation, he has not sinned. The same distinc- 
tion applies to disease. We may do things, 
by carelessness or ignorance, which prepare 
our system for it: but this is not disease—it 
is only one condition of it; and we may re- 
fuse to surrender our life to the influence that 
seeks to come in and produce impregnation, 
Suppose the flower is prepared and exposed, 
we can refuse to receive the devil’s pollen.— 
It is not necessary in such cases that fructifi- 
cation should take place.—Home- Talk. 
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The Savior of the World. 





If we believe that Jesus Christ “is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever,” we have only to 
find out what he was, to know what he is. He 
has once revealed himself familiarly to men, 
dwelling among them, and left a genuine repre- 
sentation of his spirit and character in the gos- 
pels, which he caused to be written. The history 
of the Primitive Church is also a continued re- 
velation of Christ ; so that we have a good deal 
of material for forming an idea of what he was; 
and all the true impressions we get apply to his 
present character. If we conceive of the Jesus 
that then was, as condescending and compassion- 
ate, easy to be entreated, forgiving sin, comfort- 
ing, and not condemning, he is the same now. 
If he was a companionable friend of men and wo- 
men, he is not less so now. If we appreciate his 
power to cast out devils, and heal diseases, and 
feed the hungry, when he was on the earth, he 
has the same power still. If we believe he com- 
municated his spirit to others, inspired his disci- 
ples with utterance, boldness, and unquenchable 
zeal, he can do the same now. If he was able 
then to give those who received him power to 
become the sons of God, he is able now; and all 
the grace and spiritual blessing which was be- 
stowed then, is still in his hands to give, and his 
heart is still equally good. 

The circumstance that he is ¢nvisible should not 
affect our faith; because when he was on the 
earth, his personal presence was not necessary to 
the action of his spirit. He could heal a sick man 
at a distance by speaking the word only ; and he 
manifested his clairvoyance constantly. But 
what is more, when he ascended up on high all 
power was given him in heaven and on the earth ; 
and he promised his disciples that they should do 
greater works than he, because he went to the Fa- 
ther—which he fulfilled in their subsequent his- 
tory. So that we must conceive of his ability as 
immensely increased, and his disposition not 
changed, by his personal absence. 


<odi> 


Christ’s Integrity. 

There are several instances recorded in which 
Christ refused appeals to his miraculous power. 

First. When Satan tried to tempt him into 
impatience and presumption. He refused to 
work miracles at the devil’s instigation. 

Second. When the Pharisees and Sadducees 
desired that he would show them a sign from 
heaven : he called them hypocrites, and left them 
to study out the signs they had already. 

Third. When his countrymen were disposed 
to say to him the proverb, Physician heal thyself, 
“ Whatsoever we have heard done in Capernaum, 
do also in this country:” he resisted their spirit 
of dictation, and gave them to understand by the 
case of Naaman, and of the Shunamite widow, 
that God pleases himself, and not man, in the ex- 
ercise of his miraculous power. His cool inde- 
pendence made them so angry, that they were 
about to hurl him.frem the brow of a precipice ; 
but he, passing through their midst, went his way. 

Fourth. When his brethren wanted to have him 
“ show off,” and advised him to quit his seclusion 
in Gallilee, and go into Judea, where his disciples 
might also see the works which he did. “If thou 
do these things” said they, “show thyself to the 
world.” But he knew that the Jews were seek- 
ing to kill him, and he took no license from his 
miraculous power of defense to brave their mal- 








our choice of physicians : we can put our case 


ice. 





Fifth. When Herod with a vulgar curiosity, 
hoped to see some miracle done by him. Herod, 
glad of the occasion which gave him a chance to 
see Jesus, questioned him in many words, but he 
answered nothing. 

Sixth. When he was upon the cross, and his 
murderers mocked him, saying, “ He saved oth- 
ers, himself he cannot save. If he be the king of 


Israel, let him come down from the cross, and we 


will believe him. No: being reviled, he reviled 
not again. “ When he suffered he threatened 
not, but committed himself to him who jucgeth 
righteously.” 

We can see a unitary principle governing 
Christ’s conduct in all these instances, which is, 
that he never worked a miracle to gratify selfishness. 
His mercy was boundless, and faith never appealed 
to him in vain; but the proud, and captious, and 
self-seeking, he repulsed. 

san nin nia action 


American League. 


A San Francisco dispatch of the 10th says : 

Advices from San Louis de Potosi, Mexico, to 
the 18th of August, furnish us with the following 
highly important news: 

President Juarez and his Cabinet have been 
urged by leading Mexicans and representatives 
of the South American Republics to forma con- 
tinental alliance embracing the republics of Chi- 
li, Peru, Columbia, the Argentine Confederation 
San Salvador, Honduras, Costa Rica, Nicarauga, 
Guatemala, and Mexico, for the purpose of resist- 
ing European encroachments on Mexico or any 
South American Republic. The United States 
are to be invited to send delegates to céoperate in 
the movement. 

The Tribune alluding to this dispatch states the 
considerations for and against such a league as 
follows : 

“Tt may be doubted whether, at the present mo- 
ment, an efficient organization for such a purpose 
can be created. Nearly all the States of Latin 
America are weak and frequently subjected to the 
devastation of civil war; the financial resources 
of most of them are in a very bad condition and 
they have not yet proved their ability to call into 
the field any considerable number of troops.— 
The distances of their several territories from 
each other are immense, and it is doubtful 
whether, in case of foreign wars, much aid could 
be derived by an invaded State from the allied 
countries. An alliance, moreover, involves for 
every partner grave responsibilities, and the pro- 
priety will at once suggest itself to every invited 
State to subject the plan to the most thorough 
scrutiny before adhering to it. 

“Tt is plain, however, on the other side, that the 
American States have a community of interest 
to which it would be well that each should pay 
greater attention than has been hitherto the case. 
Thus it is undoubtedly of the greatest advantage 
to every American State, that European rule 
shall not be extended over the American conti- 
nent, reducing American States to the condition 
of European colonies; that the immense resour- 
ces of each American State be developed; that 
the intercourse between the several States be pro- 
moted; that free institutions be made more and 
more perfect and be fortified against external and 
internal dangers. If, immediately after the inde- 
pendence of the States of Latin America was 





established, Free Conferences of all the Amer- |; 


ican Republics had been organized, not to bind 
themselves everlastingly by treaties and alliances, 
but for deliberating on such interests as are or 
ought to be common to all the inhabitants of the 
American continent, might not a great deal of 
good have been achieved by them? Would not 
ways and means have been sought—and, there- 
fore probably been found—for putting a stop to 
the frequency of civil wars? Would not proba- 
bly the greater intercourse of Latin America 
with the United States have made the former par- 
ticipant to a higher degree than has been the 
case, of the great material prosperity and pro- 
gress of the latter? Free conferences would not 
have been at variance with the policy of non- 
intervention which the authority of the first Presi- 
dent has almost raised among us to the dignity 
of an article of faith. 

“The numerous Congresses which have since 
been held among the States of Europe have un- 
doubtedly contributed very largely to the progress 
of politieal science, and to the education of great 
statesmen in. Europe. They are a lesson which 
American statesmen ought not to ignore. We 
know as yet nothing of the plan ofan alliance 
which the States of Latin America mean to pro- 
pose, and to any such alliance an American, and 
every statesman, would be slow to commit him- 
self. But free conferences would involve their 
participants in no greater danger than of having 
embarked in an abortive enterprise: while, on 
the other hand, it can hardly be denied that, un- 
der the control of eminent statesmen, they might 


movement that shall take that direction will at 
least do no harm, and may do much good.” 

However small the immediate practical bene- 
fits of such a union of the American Republics, it 
would be interesting in a moral point of view and 
would perhaps prove a stepping stone to increas- 
ing unity and friendship in the future. All that 
tends to foster friendly intercourse and mutual in- 
terest is worth the trying. And such alliance is 
better than mutual jealousy and war. Sometime 
we shall have an American Union worth the 
name—not a narrow strip between Canada and a 
Slaveholding Confederacy, but a vast continent 
filled with peaceful and loving nations dominated 
by freedom and loyal to Jesus Christ. 








LATE NEWS. 


Rebel Iron-clad Rams. 

There have been for some time past reports of 
the building and fitting out of anumber of iron- 
clad rams, in England for the Confederate Gov- 
ernment. There seems to be but little doubt of 
their intended destination. The New York 7rid- 
une says that a passenger by the Steam Ship 
Scotia, which arrived from England a tew days 
since, who enjoyed peculiarly favorable facilities 
for becoming familiar with the facts, gives it the 
following information : 


“The anglo-rebel iron-clads are being pushed 
forward to completion with the utmost vigor.— 
Two 2000 ton iron-clads, combining the ram and 
monitor principles, are being built by Laird at 
Birkenhead. One of these is already launched. 
They are plated with four-inch iron; each carry 
two turrets, 12 inches thick, and have formidable 
rams og from their stems. Each turret 
will carry two 200-pounder rifled guns, and each 
vessel will be armed in addition with two 100- 

ounder stern-chasers. The guns were ready at 

reston, Lancashire, and would be shipped and 
put on board in the Irish channel. The ram 
which was launched was expected to sail within 
four days after the Scotia left,and the second 
would be launched by the time the first sailed.— 
The destination of these powerful vessels was re- 
ported to be the United States; but nothing defi- 
nite was known on that subject. In erder to fa- 
cilitate their speedy completion, work was kept 
up on them day and night, several gangs being 
employed to relieve each other throughout the 
twenty-four hours. No effort nor expense was 
being spared to push forward the work. Sinclair 
and Maury of the rebel navy were daily in Laird’s 
yard, inspecting the te = of the vessels, and 
urging the builders forward. Ram No. 1 was 
launched under the French flag, permission being 
o~- by the French consul at Liverpool. The 

estination of these vessels is well known to the 
British government. Our agents have closel 
followed them from the beginning, and the evi- 
dence accumulated of their contraband character 
has all been laid before the ministry. Yet, thus 
far, no effort has been made to restrain them from 
sailing. 

“But these are not all the offensive prepara- 
tions now in progress against us in ‘ neutral’ Great 
Britian. A large iron-clad sloop of war is well 
under way in the yard of a Liverpool ship build- 
er, and five others of a very formidable charac- 
ter, are in course of construction on the Clyde.— 
One of these, now building by James & George 
Thomson, over 4000 tons burden, will have four 
or five inches of iron plating upon 18 inches teak. 
She will not, however, be ready to sail for some 
months. 

“On the day before the Scotia sailed the cap- 
tain of Ram No. 1 was heard to state at the Adel- 
phi Hotel, Liverpool, that he would command 
that vessel. He remarked, in conversation, that 
he was a southerner and a rebel; but more dis- 
creet than Maury and Sinclair, he refrained from 
going near the iron-clads, so as to avoid bringing 
—— upon their destination. Public opinion 
in Liverpool appeared to have settled down to 
this point; that the — laws of England 
had been evaded long enough, and it was time 
the farce came to an end. The merchants and 

ublic men had come to the conclusion that un- 
ess the government interfered to stop these pi- 
rates from sailing, very grave complications would 
arise between Great Britian and the United States, 
which, it was by no means improbable, would cul- 
minate in open hostilities. Whether their opin- 
ion is founded on fact, only the result can deter- 
mine.” 


There is some teeling manifested in regard to 
the fitting out of these ships on the part of the 
British public. The press calls attention to the 
matter. The London 7i%mes thinks it is becoming 
serious, and hopes that if the vessels are intended 
for the Confederates, the Government will stop 
them. The British Emancipation Society has 
memorialized the Government in regard to them, 
and drawn forth a reply from Earl Russell, the 
British Foreign Minister. We have not yet seen 
this reply but meet in the Utica Herald the fol- 
lowing allusions to it: 

“The Earl regards the matter as ‘of grave 
and pressing importance,’ says his ‘attention has 
long been directed to these subjects,’ and that 
‘both the Treasury and Home Departments have 
at his request made most anxious inquiry upon 
the subject of these steam rams.’ He further re- 
plies to the memoralists, ‘you are aware that by 
the Foreign Enlistment Act a ship is.liable to be 
detained and the owners are subject to a penalty 
when the ship is armed or equipped for purposes 
of war, and the owners intend to use her against 
some state or community in friendship with Her 
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prove both the equipment and the initention, and 
that on the strength of a creditable witness, The 
gist of his reply, however is, that the memorial 
cites no evidence and gives no help towards secu- 
ring a conviction, and therefore fails to put the 
Government in any position for carrying out the 
wishes of the memorialists.” 

The action of the British Government in rela- 
tion to these ships is looked for with much anx- 
iety in this country. Ifthey are suffered to de- 
part and to prey upon American commerce, it 
may lead to serious difficulties between the Gov- 
ernments, if not hostilities. 

Charleston. 

Since our last paper, news has been received 
of the evacuation of the Rebel forts on Morris 
Island. Bombardment of the other Rebel works, 
particularly Fort Moultrie, has been carried on.— 
At last accounts the white flag was hoisted over 
the shattered walls of Fort Moultrie, and half of 
James Island had been captured by the Union 
troops. 

Advance in Virginia 

. Meade’s Cavalry under Gen. Pleasanton has ad- 
vanced to the Rapidan river. The Rebels were 
in position to contest his crossing. There was 


some fighting on Sunday in which the Union loss’ 


was 8 killed and 40 wounded; among the latter 
was Gen Custer, slightly. 
‘the New Hudson’s Bay Company. 

The Chicago Commercial Advertiser makes the 
tollowing statement : 

The old Company, which was chartered by 
Charles II. in 1670, has sold out its property and 
franchise to anew Corporation, “ The Interna- 
tional Financial Association,” and the transfer 
has béen ratified by the British Government. 

The Hudson Bay Company’s possessions em- 
brace nearly the whole of British America lying 
north of the 50th parallel of latitude. They ex- 
tend from Labrador on the east to British Colum- 
bia on the west, and from the Northern Canaca 
frontier to the Arctic Ocean. The larger portion 
of this territory.is, of course, a frozen waste ; but 
its lower belt, embracing the system of lakes and 
rivers flowing northward into Hudson’s Bay, has 
a fertile soil and temperate climate, as inviting 
for agricultural purposes as our N, Western States 
or Upper Canada. The whole concern—with its 
140 trading establishments, its line of forts exten- 
ding across the continent, its shipping, and other 
valuable property, both real and personal,—has 
been sold to the new Company for the paltry sum 
of £1,500,000, with a capital of £2,000,000, and 
under the Governorship of Sir Edward W. Head 
(formerly Governor General of Canada), will pro- 
ceed to carry out some special plans in the inter- 
ests of British commerce, and generally to develop 
the resources of the country. 

—It is stated that the edict against crinoline 
recently published, purporting to be from Queen 
Victoria, originated in the London Punch. 

—The American Telegraph Company announce 
the opening of an office at Chattanooga, Tenn. 
The place was recently occupied by Gen. Rose- 
crans’ army. ; 

—The largest bank organized under the Na- 
tional Banking act of Congress, it is stated, will 
be the Third National Bank of New York, which 
will begin with a capital of $5,000,000 with the 
privilege of increasing it to 50,000,000. Mr. Free- 
man Clark of Rochester will be President, and it 
will be the largest bank in the country. 


—— -  —poeeoe 
A Community Journal. 





Departures.—R. 8. De Latre, Miss M. L. Prin- 
dle and E. E. Jones for Wallingford. Miss C. 
A. Macknet for Newark, N. J. 

Arrivals.—C. W. Underwood, Mrs. C. A. Miller 
Miss P. A. Sibley and Miss 8. L. C. Worden, from 
Walingford. 

Musical.—A call by several members of Forest's 
Troupe of Minstrels one day this week soon gath- 
ered a circle of the community people and some 
visitors in the Hall for music and the interchange 
of other courtesies.. Such unexpected visitations 
of art are very pleasant. ° 

Hwenings.—There have been lectures the pres- 
ent week on the phonetic basis of language, and 
an Elocutionary Reading by Mr. 8. P. Andrews. 

Meetings.—Some attention has been paid.to the 
philosophy of health. The results of the discus- 
sion on this subject may be summed up in the 
following principles: 1. The spirit of fear is the 
most deadly foe to health, as that of faith, which 
is a spirit of courage, is its best assistant.— 
2. Health works from within. outward, from the 
more central and occult members of the body to 
the more conspicuous. Thus the lungs are the 
channel through which healing comes to the 
throat. 3. Life, materially considered, is the 
product of a combustion in which food is the 
fuel and the oxygen which we take in breathing 
is the fire. The supply of these two elements, 


the fuel and the fire, are both to a considerable 
extent under the control of the will. There may 
be danger in eating too little as well as of eating 
too much. The function of respiration may be 
neglected,and a habit of short breathing or breath- 
ing only from the top of the chest may be formed 
by which the fire of life is diminished. Both of 
these tendencies may be corrected by voluntary 
attention. Hence one of the most important pre- 
scriptions for health may be stated in the terms: 
EAT WELL AND BREATHE WELL. 


Organic Ideas.—For a month or two past the 
mind of the Community has been at work with 
problems of policy, relating to extension &c., such 
as the exigencies of our growth have brought us 
to the point of facing. Two or three new ideas 
are gradually shaping themselves into distinct- 
ness, as lights for our future guidance. Instead 
of inviting applicants to become members here, 
we propose to see what can be done by enlisting 
their interest in the Community cause where they 
are. The question we ask is, Do you believe in 
the Community? Are you willing to work for it 
and so win your way to organic union with it by 
the same course of self-sacrificing effort by which 
it had its origin? Any body who wishes to join 
the Community and who has its spirit in his heart 
can, we think, by sufficient self-forgetfulness, make 
himself so useful to it, in one way or another that 
the question of membership will resolve itself in 
advance of arbitrary decision. The true method 
of moving into Communism is first by union of 
property, then union of purpose and effort, then 
communism of social life and affection. This or- 
der establishes a guarantee of sincerity and free- 
dom from selfishness, that is necessary in any 
movement, and it can be accomplished in part, at 
least, by persons without transplanting them from 
their present homes. 2. The idea of an education- 
al institution for training young men and women 
in all branches of culture is gradually developing 
itself, as a necessary balance to our business de- 
velopment, or rather as the superstructure to 
which business will serve as the:base. 3. The 
course of industrial enlargement which seems to 
be pressed upon the Community, and which has 
already introduced a system of hired labor, must 
be kept subordinate to other interests. Inspira- 
tion and not business must dictate our policy. 

i ne 


The Puritan Ministers of New England. 








T. W. Higginson concludes an article in the 
September number of the Atlantic, entitled, “ The 
Puritan Minister,” with the following estimate of 
their general character and influence on New 
England life : 

These men had mingled traits of good and 
evil, like all mankind,—nobler than their de- 
scendants in some attributes, less noble in 
others. The most strait-laced Massachusetts 
Calvinist of these days would have been dis- 
ciplined by them for insufferable laxity, and 
yet their modern successor would count it 
utter shame, perhaps, to own a slave in his 
family or to drink rum-punch at an ordina- 
tion,—which Puritan divines might do with- 
out rebuke. Not one of them has left on re- 
cord a statement so broad and noble as that 
of Roger Williams:—“To be content with 
food and raiment,—to mind not our own, but 
every man the things of another,—yea and 
to suffer wrong, and to part with what we 
judge to be right, yea our own lives, and as 
poor women martyrs have said, as many as 
there be hairs upon our heads, for the name 
of God and for the Son of God’s  sake,—this 
is humanity, this is Christianity: the rest is 
but formality and picture-courteous idolatry ; 
and Jewish and Popish blasphemy against the 
Christian religion.” And yet the mind of Ro- 
ger Williams was impulsive, erratic, and un- 
stable, compared with theirs; and in what 
respect has the work they left behind them 
proved, after the testing of two centuries, less 
solid or durable than his ? 

These men were stern even to cruelty 
against all that they held evil,—Satan and 
his supposed emissaries, witches, Quakers, 
Indians, negligent parishioners, disobedient 
offspring, men with periwigs, and women in 
slash apparel. Yet the tenderest private 
gentleness often lay behind this gloomy rigor 
of the conscience. Some of them would 
never chastise a son or daughter, in spite of 
Solomon; others would write in Greek char- 
acters in their old .almanacg quaint little En- 
glish verses on the death of some beloved 
child. That identical “Priest Wilson” who 
made the ballad at. Mary Dyer’s execution 
attended a military. muster one day. “Sir,” 
said some one, “I'll tell you a great thing: 
here’s a mighty body of people, and there’s 
not seven of them all but loves Mr.. Wilson.” 
“ Sir,” it was replied, “ Pll tell you.as good a 
thing: here’s a mighty body of people, and 
there’s net one of them all but Mr. Wilson 
loves him.” Mr. Cotton was a terror to 





evil-doers, yet, when a company of men 


came along from a tavern and said, “ Let us 
put a trick upon Old Cotton,” and one came 
and cried in his ear, “ Cotton, thou art an old 
fool,"—“I know it, I know it,” retorted 
cheerily the venerable man, and pungently 
added, “The Lord make both me and thee 
wiser!” Mr. Hooker was once reproving a 
boy in the street, who boldly replied, “I see 
you are in a passion; I will not answer you,” 
and so ran away. It contradicts all one’s no- 
tions of Puritan propriety, and yet it seems 
that the good man, finding afterwards that 
the boy was not really guilty, sent for him 
to apologize, and owned himself to have been 
wrong. 

What need to speak of the strength and 
courage, the disinterestedness and zeal, with 
which they bore up the fortunes of the colony 
on their shoulders, and put that iron into the 
New England blood whith has since supplied 
the tonic for a continent? It was said of Mr. 
Hooker, that he was a “person who, while 
doing his Master’s work, would put a king in 
his pocket;” and it was so with them all : they 
would pocket anything but a bribe to them- 
selves or an insult to God or their profession. 
They flinched from no reproof that was need- 
ed: “Sharp rebukes make sound Christians” 
was a proverb among them. They sometimes 
lost their tempers, and sometimes their par- 
ishes, but never their independence. I find 
a hundred anecdotes of conscientious cruelty 
laid up against them, but not one of coward- 
ice or of compromise. They may have bored 
the tongues of others with a bar of iron, but 
they never fettered their own tongues with a 
bar of gold,—as some African tribes think it 
a saintly thing to do, and not African tribes 
alone. 

There was such an absolute righteousness 


among them, that tothis day every man of 


New-England descent lives partly on the 
fund of virtuous habit they accumulated. 
And, on the other hand, every man of the 
many who still stand ready to indorse every- 
thing signed by a D, D.—without. even add- 
ing the commercial E. E., for Errors Excep- 
ted—is in part the victim of the over-influ- 
ence they obtained. Yet there was a kind 
of democracy in that vast influence also: the 
Puritans were far more thorough Congrega- 
tionalists than their successors ; they recog- 
nized no separate clerical class, and the “el- 
der” was only the highest officer of itis own 
church. Each religious society could choose 
and ordain its own minister, or dispense with 
all ordaining services at will, without the 
slightest aid or hindrance from council or 
consociation. So the stern theology of the 
pulpit only reflected the stern theology of the 
pews; the minister was but the representa- 
tive man. If the ministers were recognized 
as spiritual guides, it was because they were 
such to the men of their time, whatever they 
might be to ours. Demonax of old, when 


asked about the priest’s money, said, that, if 


they were really the leaders of the people, 
they could not have too much payment,—or 
too little if they were not. I believe that on 
these conditions the Puritan ministers well 
earned their hundred and sixty pounds a 
year, with a discount of forty pounds, if paid 
in wampum-beads, beaver-skins and musket- 
balls. What they took in musket-balls they 
paid back in the heavier ammunition of mor- 
al truth. Here is a specimen of their grape- 
shot :— 

“My fathers and brethren,” said John 
Higginson, “ this is never to be forgotten, that 
our New England is originally a plantation of 
religion and not a plantation of trade. Let 
merchants and such as are making cent. per 
cent. remember this. Let others who have 
come over since at sundry times remember 
this, that worldly gain was not the end and 
design of the people of New England, but 
religion. And if any man among us make 
religion as twelve, and the world as thirteen, 
let such a man know he hath neither the spir- 
it of a true New England man, nor yet of a 
sincere Christian.” 

——_—— oo oe 

—All greediness and stinginess presupposes poe- 
erty. If a person who has property, possessed 
the feeling appropriate to his condition, he could 
not be stingy. The same is true in regard to hon- 
or: envy and jealousy argue poverty. People 
fret about position and fame; whereas if they be- 
lieved themselves destined to be crowned and 
covered with the praise of God, and to hear the 
ringing hallelujahs of heaven, it would not be 
possible for them to feel poor and\enyy others. 
Union with Christ will place believers in a po- 
sition where they will enjoy all they, possibly can, 
and that is more than they can now conceive of. 
The time will come at last when we shall find 
ourselves praised of God; and thien all other 
praise will be as nothing to us. 

—Some one has said that no scene is delightful 








which has not Auman life in it—that.mere inani- 


mate nature is not beautiful. This is true: and 
we may add, no scene is really beautiful which 
does not express, not only human life, but God's 
Providence and Divine life. To actually perceive 
the beauties of inanimate objects, they must be 
viewed in connection with human life, and 
through an atmosphere of faith that bathes them 
all in God’s Spirit. 


“The Rock” 


IN THE VALLEY OF Ext Guor. 








Dead Petra in her hill-tomb sleeps 
Her stones of emptiness remain ; 
Around her sculptured mystery sweeps 
The Jonely waste of Edom’s plain. 


From the doomed dwellers in the cleft 
The bow of vengeance turned not back: 
Of all her myriads none are left 
Along the Wady Mousa’s track. 


Clear in the hot Arabian day 

Her arches spring, her statues climb; 
Unchanged, the graven wonders pay 

No tribute.to the spoiler, Time ! 


Unchanged the awful lithograph 
Of power and glory undertrod, 

Of nations scattered like the chaff 
Blown from the threshing-floor of God. 


Yet shall the thoughtful stranger turn 
From Petra’s gates with deeper awe 
To mark afar the burial urn 
Of Aaron on the cliffs of Hor, 


And where upon its ancient guard 

The rock, El Ghor, is standing yet, 
Looks from its turrets desert-ward, 

And keeps the watch that God has set. 


The same as when, in thunder loud, 
It heard the voice of God to man; 
As when it was in fire and cloud 
The angels walk in Israel’s van! 
Or when from Ezion-Geber’s way, 
It saw the long procession file, 
And heard the Hebrew timbrels play 
The music of the lordly Nile. 


Or.saw the Tabernacle pause, 
Cloud-bound by Kadesh-Barnea’s wells, 

While Moses graved the sacred laws, 
And Aaron swung his golden bells. 


Rock of the desert, prophet-sung ! 

How grew its shadowing pile, at leagth, 
A symbol, in the Hebrew tongue, 

Of God’s eternal love and strength. 


On lip of bard and scroll of seer, 

From age w age, went down the name, 
‘Until the Shiloh’s promised year, 

And Christ, the Rock of Ages, came ! 


The path of lite we walk to-day 
Is strange as that the Hebrews trod; 
We neet!’the shadowing rock, as they, 
We ned, like them, the guides of God. 


God send his Angels, Cloud and Fire 
To lead us o’er the desert land! 
God give our hearts their long desire, 
His shadow in a weary land ! 
—a..G. Whittier. 
———_ ee 


British Support of Heathenism. 

A Bombay correspondent of “Christian Work” 
states that there are more idolatrous shrines re- 
ceiving aid trom the British government treasury 
in Western India, than there are churches in 
Great Britain connected with the establishment. 
The government contend that their connection 
with heathenism must continue, as it rests upon 
inviolable engagements and sacred hereditary ob- 
ligation. The government have indeed abolished 
sofhe ofthe more flagrant abuses: but while the po- 
lice interfere to hinder men from casting themselves 
under the wheels of Juggernaut’s car, the pilgrim- 
ages to that shrine continue; numbers perish by 
the cholera and otherwise at these gatherings ; 
the obscene and debasing processions take place ; 
and the crowd.of Brahmins, official idol worship- 
ers, and others connected with the temple, receive 
their support not from the government directly, 
but from lands made over to the temple by the 
government, and exempted from the assessments 
levied on the poorest ryots, The fact is conced- 
ed and boasted of, that Hindoo idolatry reccives 
from the present government of India a greater 
and every way more valuable amount of patron- 
age than it enjoyed under native princes. Of the 
25 lacs, or more than $1,250,000 paid annually in 
support ofnatiye religous shrines and institutions, 
more than two-thirds is disbursed: in the presi- 
dency of Bombay and Southern. India.—Spring- 
jield Republican. 
a ote 

Among the exotics recently introduced into 
France is a new tuber, brought from Peru by M. 





Cochet,. who has resided twenty years in South 
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America. This new plant has been cultivated 
for two years in the Jardin d’Acclimatation of 
the Bois de Boulogne, and has passed two winters 
without requiring more attention than the pota- 
to. Besides its nutritive and medical properties, 
it is very rich in sugar, of a quality superior to 
that of beet-root. The yield of this plant per 
hectacre will average 150,000 kilogs: (60 tons per 
English acre.) In honor of its introducer this val- 
uable root is called the pomme de terre Cochet. 
—<Seientific American. 
—— ee 
A wonderful thing is a seed— 
The one thing deathless forever ! 
The one thing changeless—utterly true 
Forever old, and forever new, 
And fickle and faithless never. 


Plant blessings, and blessings will bloom ; 
Plant hate, and hate will grow; 

You can sow to-day—to-morrow shall bring 

The blossom that proves what sort of thing 
Is the seed, the seed that you sow. 





a 


Concerning Heat. 





We take the following interesting paragraphs 
from a review in the Zribune of a new work, en- 
titled “Heat as a Mode of Motion,” by Prof. Tyn- 
dall of England : 

One of the most remarkable of the recent dis- 
coveries in thermotics is the relation of dark heat 
to the watery vapor of the air, and this has a 
double interest from the consummate delicacy of 


- the investigations by which the principle was es- 


tablished, and the important meteorological con- 
sequences to which it gives rise. Melloni of Ita- 
ly, who has been styled the “ Newton of Heat,” 
was the first to apply the thermo-electric pile to 
the investigation of dark thermal radiations which 
are emitted from all bodies below a red heat. By 
the use of plates, lenses, and prisms of rock salt 
(common salt in blocks), which is transparent to 
dark heat, Melloni first engaged in these research- 
es, and in fact founded this branch of the science. 
Employing an apparatus of wonderful delicacy, 
figured and described in his book, Prof. Tyndall 
investigated the relations of dark heat to various 
gasses and vapors. He prepared along glass tube 
closed air tight at its ends with plates of rock salt 
and which he could empty and fill with various 
gasses at pleasure. At one end he placed his 
source of heat, a canister of hot water, and at the 
other the sensitive face of his thermo-electric pile. 
By exhausting the air and forming a vacuum, and 
then introducing various gaseous bodies, he deter- 
mined how much dark heat passed through and 
also the different absorbing or intercepting pow- 
ers of the various substances in the tube. It was 
found that the simple gases, oxygen and hydro- 
gen and nitrogen arrested hardly a trace of the 
passing heat, acting toward it as a practical vacu- 
um. On the contrary, other equally transparent 
gases, as ammonia, carburretted hydrogen, &c., 
stopped enormous numbers of the dark rays; in 
fact, were almost opaque to them. The small 
trace of ammonia, exhaled into an apartment by 
opening a lady’s smelling bottle arrested many 
times more of the dark heat rays than the nitro- 
gen and oxygen gases which form the body of the 
atmosphere. Prof. Tyndall found that perfectly 
pure air stopped an exceedingly minute portion of 
the heat, which he assumed as the unit for com- 
parison of other bodies, and upon investigation it 
proved that the small amount of aqueous vapor 
contained in the air struck down sixty or seventy 
times as much heat as the gases of the air itself. 
So new and striking a result could not be permit- 
ted to pass unchallenged on any man’s authority. 
The experiments were therefore multiplied, and 
varied to an extraordinary extent upon air brought 
from all hights and sources, but with the same re- 
sult. ° 
The principle thus established becomes an im- 
portant key to the explanation of natural phe- 
nomena. Luminous heat, or heat of high refran- 
gibility, coming from the sun, penetrates the at- 
mosphere and reaches the earth. It is here 
changed to obscure or dark heat, and, losing its 
power of escaping backward through the air, is 
retained. Thus the watery vapor of the air acts 
as a barb or ratchet-wheel, permitting motion in 
one direction and stopping it in another, and by 
preventing the escape of heat keeps the world 
warm as-by a blanket. Were the aqueous vapor 
of the atmosphere withdrawn, the earth would be 
unable to accumulate sufficient heat for the main- 
tenance of life. The question of the loss of heat 
by upward radiation becomes at once a question 
of the dryness of the air. We see why it is that 
in torrid deserts the nights are oflen so cold as to 
freeze water, there being nothing to check the 
torrent of heat which is poured into space by 
nightly radiation. Again we understand one rea- 
son why high mountains are so cold and act as 
such powerful condensers upon the vapor which 
is brought up by winds and strikes against their 
sides. There is but a small amount of aqueous 





vapor in the upper regions of the atmosphere, and 
the heat of the mountain summits is consequent- 
ly so rapidly discharged into space as to produce 
intense frigorific effects, and cap the peak with 
perpetual snow. 

But the chief attraction of Prof. Tyndall’s work 
is its adoption and able illustration of the new 
view of the nature of heat and the relations of 
Force which have been worked out by modern 
science and accepted by all the most advanced 
thinkers of the age. According to the older 
views there were two kinds of matter; that 
which responded to gravity, or ponderable matter; 
and that which had no weight, as heat,- light, 
magnetism and electricity, which were therefore 
known as the imponderables. Light was regarded 
as formed by material particles; electricity and 
magnetism as consisting of electric and magnetic 
fluids, and heat as consisting of a subile fluid 
called caloric. The idea is the same as that 
which a hundred years ago ascribed combustion 
to an ethereal fluid called phlogiston. Caloric was 
held to be stored up in the pores of ordinary bo- 
dies which held more or less of it according to 
their several capacities, These material theories 
of force have done good service in times past, but 
they no longer represent the state of thought or 
serve the purpose of investigation ; in fact they 
have become hindrances to inquiry. 

Matter undergoes change of place and form. 
It was assumed that fluids occasion these effects ; 
but it has been demonstiated that these causes 
are wholly insufficient. Having rejected the no- 
tion of extraneous hypothetical fluids, we are led to 
look upon forces as endowments of matter itself 
—as inherent activities, or simply modes of motion. 
The phenomena of electricity and magnetism are 
attributed to polar forces which depend upon 
states and movements of the ultimate atoms.— 
So light and the other radiant forces are no lon- 
ger regarded as projected particles, but as mo- 
tions propagated in the manner of waves or un- 
dulations, either through ordinary matter, or an 
ethereal medium. Heat, likewise, when we scan 
it closely is perceived to be not matter, but mo- 
tion. Its general and most marked effect is ex- 
pansion. But if a body expand, it is because its 
atoms have moved, and thus heat is resolved into 
atomic motion or vibrations. It has long been 
known that friction and percussion produce heat, 
but the caloric hypothesis has not been able to 
explain the phenomena. Its assumption that the 
heat pre-existed in the substance in the latent 
state and became sensible by friction, is gratui- 
tous and demonstrably false. Davy rubbed two 
pieces of ice together in a vacuum below the 
freezing point and melted them by friction. But 
as there was twice as much heat in the resulting 
water as in the ice, it is obvious that the former 
could not have come from the latter. 

The new view of Heat, or as it is called, the dy- 
namic or mechanical theory, teaches that when- 
ever mechanical motion is arrested, heat is the 
invariable result, and that the amount of heat 
produced is in exact proportion to the mechanical 
force destroyed. It affirms that whenever a moving 
body is stopped by friction or percussion, the mo- 
tion does not really cease, but is, as it were, infi- 
nitely subdivided and communicated to the con- 
stituent atoms of the body, increasing their vi- 
brations and appearing as heat. . Heat, as is con- 
stantly seen in the case of the steam-engine, is 
changed into mechanical force, and ‘all mechani- 
cal force may be changed back again into heat. 
Mechanical force and heat are thus mutually con- 
vertible. The other forces are also muéually con- 
vertible in the same way. Being all only modes 
of motion, they are of a kindred nature, each be- 
ing capable of losing its form and assuming that 
of another. This capability of mutual conver- 
sion is known as the Correlation of Forces. But 
it has also been demonstrated that force cannot 
be annihlated. It may change form, as it is con- 
stantly doing in nature, but the total quantity re- 
mains fixed. An impulse of force can be no more 
annihilated than a particle of matter. This is 
known as the Conservation of Force pronounced 
by Faraday to be the highest law in physical 
science to which the human mind has yet at- 
tained. 

The modern view of heat, which may now be 
looked upon as established, was clearly hinted at 
by Bacon and Locke, and is no new thing. It 
was definitely announced and experimentally con- 
firmed two generations ago by our countryman, 
Count Rumford. He revolved a brass cannon 
against a steel borer by horse-power, and genera- 
ted heat enough by friction to raise 18.7 lbs of 
water from 60 deg. to 212 deg. in two hours and 
a half. He saw that the amount of heat depended 
upon the force spent, and was henee inexhaustible ; 
and explicitly rejecting the idea of-an igneous 
fluid, he says: “Itis extremely difficult if not 
quite impossible to form any distinct idea of any- 
thing capable of being excited and communicat- 
ed in these experiments except it be motion.” 

The inquiry thus begun has been matured into 
a coherent system chiefly within the last twenty 


years. It adds another to the examples afforded 
so abundantly by science, where a great discovery 
belongs rather to an epoch than to an individual. 
The labors of various men of different nations 
have contributed to build up the theory, and 
among these Mayer of Germany and Joule of 
England stand pre-eminent.” 





Chemistry of the Sunbeam. 


BY PROF. YOUMANS. 


In classical fable we are told that Prome- 
theus stole a spark of celestial fire and 
warmed into life the earthly body he had 
formed. The mythologic dream was paral- 
lel with the truth of nature; the true Pro- 
methean spark is the Sunbeam, which, by its 
wonderful alchemy, transforms dead matter 
into organized and living forms. 

Not only life, but all the grand phenomena 
of force with which we are familiar upon 
this planet, have their origin in thesun. His 
radiations govern the movements of terres- 
trial atoms, and in ¢hese the movements of 
masses take their rise. Should that body 
cease to give out emanations, the earth would 
speedily lose its heat; life would disappear, 
vapors condense, and liquids congeal. There 
would still be tidal influence, due to the at- 
traction of the dark masses of the sun and 
moon, but, as the ocean would be solid, there 
could be only a slight movement in the at- 
mosphere. There might also be volcanic 
force, due to the earth’s central heat, although 
this too has been held as subject to astro- 
nomic agency. 

Were the sun to radiate heat alone, the 
earth would still remain dark, but the oceans 
would melt, and tides begin to lash the 
coasts. The atmosphere would be rarified 
unequally as now; storms would arise, and 
there would be the motive power of wind. 
Water would be converted into vapor, and 
condensed into invisible clouds and rain.— 
Streams would channel their way to the sea, 
and falling into cataracts, would give rise to 
water power. The descending floods, bring- 
ing down the sediment, would gradually 
lower the continents and fill up the oceans, 
while the tides would gnaw away the shores; 
the distribution of land and water would be 
changed, and there would be all the extensive 
effects of aqueous, geologic agency. 

Furthermore, the electrical conditions of 
matter would be disturbed; tropical torna- 
does, and the milder storms of the temper- 
ate latitudes, would be accompanied with 
thunder and lightning; the unequal heating 
of the earth in its daily rotation would give 
rise to thermo-electric currents, and these 
would produce magnetism. All these results 
would flow from solar radiations quickening 
the motions of earthly atoms, so that ice 
would change to water, and water to vapor. 

If we again suppose the energy of solar 
radiation so exalted that light is emitted 
with heat, the higher phenomena of organi- 
zation become possible. With the introduc- 
tion of plant germs, the vegetable world 
would be called into being by the vitalizing 
chemistry of the sun. The animal world, 
dependent upon the vegetable—consuming its 
matter and its foree—could then appear with 
all its multitudinous forms and power. The 
burning of wood and coal would also give 
steam power. ‘Thus, in addition to all the 
forms of mechanical movement ‘upon earth, 
its very energies and impulses of life origin- 
ate in the sun. 

The vegetable world, born of the atmos- 
phere, consists of condensed gases. The ani- 
mal world, derived from the vegetable, is al- 
so but solidified air. So the food that we 
consume, the clothes that we wear, the houses 
in which we live, the fuel that warms us 
by the fireside, that transports us to distant 
places with lightning speed, and labors for us 
in a thousand ways, are all nothing but con- 
densed air. The sunbeam is the agent of 
condensation, and thus the organie world 
presents itself as a vast magazine of solar 
force. 

So the coal deposits—the carbonized re- 
mains of a vegetation which flourished long 
before man appeared upon the globe—were 
condensed from‘an atmosphere richer in car- 
bonic acid, and perhaps by a more brilliant 
sun, and yet this coal, having slumbered in 
its ancient bed through uncounted eras of 
time, now comes forth to surrender its ethe- 
real agents, light and heat, and return as car- 
bonic acid to the air from whence it came. 

When treating of oxygen it was stated 
that this element énshrouds the globe and 
tends to unite with and bring all things to 
rest, so that if the earth were left to the ac- 
tion of its own forces, life would quickly dis- 





appear, and leave the world a desert. But 





the earth’s vegetation isthe beautiful instrumen- 
tality by which this action is arrested. The- 
leaves extract poisonous carbonic acid from 
the air, deprive it of the elements it had 
seized, and return it again to the atmosphere 
while the forces which impel these changes 
are the beams of the sun. These are the 
great antagonists of oxygen. Under its in- 
fluence organized matter is rent into its ele- 
ments and carried down to the mineral world ; 
under the influence of the solar rays it is 
again raised to the organized condition. If 
oxygen dilapidates, they renovate; if that 
decomposes and breaks down, ¢hey construct 
and build up; ifthat is seen in the falling 
leaf of autumn, they are proclaimed in the 
exuberant foliage and blossoms of spring. If 
oxygen is the main spring of destruction— 
wasting, burning, consuming all things—the 
solar rays constitute the mighty force of 
counteraction. They reunite the dissevered 
elements, and substitute development for de- 
cay, calling forth a glory from desolation, and 
life and beauty from the very bosom of 
death. 

Thus is the earth warmed, illumined mag- 
netized and vivified by the sun. In the fall 
of the avalanche, the roar of the cataract, and 
the flow of rivers—in the crash of thunder, 
the glare of the lightning, and the sweep of 
tornadoes—in the blaze of conflagration, and 
the shock of battle—in the beauty of flowers, 
of the rainbow, and the ever shifting clouds 
—in days and seasons, the silent growth of 
plants, and the elastic spring of animals—in 
the sail-impelled or steam-driven ship, and 
the flying train—in the heavy respiration of 
the laboring steam-engine, and the rapid 
click of the telegraph—in all the ‘myriad 
manifestations of earthly power, we behold 
the transmuted strength of the all-energizing 
sun. 

And yet the entire power displayed upon 
the globe is as nothing compared to the vast- 
ness of its source. The earth arrests but the 
twoe-billion-three-hundred-millionth of the 
whole amount of force that the sun emits. 
The total heat received by the earth would 
be sufficient to boil but 300 cubic miles of ice- 
cold water per hour, while the entire amount 
radiated by the sun would boil 700,000 mil- 
lion cubic miles of ice-water in that length of 
time. The sunis 1,400,000 times larger than 
the earth, yet the force generated upon each 
square foot of his surface is equal to 7,000 
horse power per hour. 

Stupendous as is this scale of power, it 
again sinks into insignificance when we re- 
member that our sun is itself a star—that it 
is but one of the countless millions of suns 
which fill the immeasurable spaces—each a 
fountain of energy of the same nature as that 
around which we revolve, and upon which we 
more immediately depend. hus in the 
strictest sense the earth borrows its life from 
the stars. 


If Astronomy has revealed to usa universe 
of unspeakable grandeur, Chemistry has 
linked the mighty mechanism to the course 
of terrestial life. She teaches us not only that 
the leaves and flowers are distilled from the 
erystal medium in which they dwell, but that 
they are tissues woven in the loom of the 
universe—their warp the subtlest ethers of 
earth, their weft the radiations of the stars: 
not only that the leaf is the crucible of vital- 
ity, whose myterious alchemy is interposed 
between ourselves and death, but that it is 
the wondrous mechanism appointed to re- 
ceive and gather the life forces which God is 
perpetually pouring through his universe. 

It is a fine suggestion of Humboldt, that if 
we could imagine those movements of the 
stellar universe which take place in long pe- 
riods to be compressed into a short space of 
time, and were we endowed with telescopic 
vision to behold them, we should then viv- 
idly realize that there is nowhere such @ 
thing as rest. The stars which we term 


Jized would be seen all in motion ; constella- 


tions drawing together; clusters unfolding 
and condensing; nebule breaking up and uni- 
verses melting away—motion in every part 
of the vault of heaven. Could we then be 
permitted to gaze into the living organism 
upon earth—plant or animal—we should be- 
hold a kindred spectacle; the constituent 
atoms in ceaseless movement—combining 
and separating—groups dissolving and reir- - 
ranging, and all circulating in orderly and 
determined paths—movementin every point of 
the vital orgauism. Thus the motions of the 
everlasting suns, shot in radiant forms across 
the universe, reappear in the movements of 
organic beings. The unity of the scheme 
is unbroken—the harmonies of earthly life 
are but cadences of the “music of the 
spheres.” 


—) 
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